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Having  occalloil  kft  fummer  to  drink 
the  Cheltenham  Water,  I made  an  ex- 
curfion  to  the  SPA,  accompanied  by  two 
Gentlemen,  to  whom  I had  lately  recom- 
mended a courfe  of  the  water. 

\ 

On  our  arrival,  curiofity  prompted  me  to 
dip  into  the  writings  of  Dr.  Short,  and 
OTHER  AUTHORS  who  havc  treated  on  Mine- 
ral Watks^  blit  inflead  of  meeting  with  the 
^defired  information  concerning  the  prefent 
f b fubje(5t, 


[ Vi  ] 

fubje6l,  I foon  found  myfelf  involved  In  a 
labyrinth  of  perplexities. 

While  fome  of  them  extol  the  Cheltenham 
Water  as  being  unrivaled,  others  degrade  it 
to  a mere  folution  of  .purging  fait.  While 
fome  pronounce  it  to  be  a very  of  nitre, 
others  contend  for  the  prefence  of  real  fuU 
phur.  Among  fuch  difcordant  opinions,  what 
judgment  can  be  formed  of  it  by  the  public? 
What  information  conveyed  to  remote  Prac- 
titioners? Or  how  are  the  Faculty  to  decide, 
who  never  had,  and  probably  never  may  have, 
an  opportunity  of  examining  it  on  the  fpot  ? 

Such  however  is  the  prefen t ftate  of  know- 
ledge concerning  this,  and  indeed  of  many 
other  Mineral  Waters  in  the  kingdom ! Con- 
fequently  Invalids,  who  refort  to  them,  muft 

either 
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eithei*  content  themfelves  with  drinking  the 
waters  at  random  to  the  great  rifque  of  th  eir 
health,  or  ground  their  hopes  of  fuccefs  on 
the  moil  vague,  and  contradi6lory  aflertions ! 
Can  we  wonder  then,  that  many,  who  begin 
them  improperly,  fhould  foon  feel  themfelves 
difappointed,  and  at  length  quit  them  with 
difguft  ? 

The  Authors  who  have  favoured  the  world 
with  their  Analyfes  of  Mineral  Waters, 
have  indeed  colle6led  their  folid  contents, 

4 

with  confiderable  exa6lnefs,  and  from  thence 
have  they  generally  deduced  their  real,  or 
imaginary  virtues.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
they  have  fo  feldom  attended  to  the  volatile 
aerial  parts  which  efcaped  during  the  procefs, 
though  thefe  confelTedly  conflitute  the  moll 
active  ingredients  in  the  compolition. 

b 2 


Much ' 


IVUich  however  is  flill  due  to  their  labour 
apd  induftry,  and  even  their  errors  may  claim 
our  indulgence,  as  their  fuccefs  probably  kept 
pace  with  the  lights  that  were  afforded  them. 
It  feems  to  have  been  referved  for  the  prefent 
age,  to  develope  the  myftery  concerning  the 
Mineral  Spirit  of  Waters  hitherto  confi- 
dered  as  infcrutabk',  and  alfo  to  demonftrate 
that  many  of  the  fubftances  which  have  ap- 
peared to  be  fimple,  are  in  reality  compounds. 
Thus  pure  water  itfelf,  though  uniformly 
efteemed  a fimple  element,  is  now  known  to 
confift  of  a certain  proportion  of  dephlcgif^ 
ticated  and  inflammable  air,  as  has  been  lately 
proved  both  fynthetically  and  analytically.^' 
In  like  manner,  the  earthy  and  Chalybeate 
principle  of  Mineral  Waters,  though  confi- 

* See  Mr.  Cavendish’s  Experiments,  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  Ixxiv. 
art.  13.  Alfo  M.  Lavoisier. ’s  Obfer.  fur  la  Phyfique,  tom.  xxiii. 
p.  452. 


dered 


{ } 


dered  as  fimple ’bodies,  generally  contain, 
ncverthelefs,  a portion  of  fixed  airy  which,  by 
uniting  with  them,  forms  new  compounds 
poffefTed  of  their  own  peculiar  properties.  lu 
a word,  the  late  brilliant  difcoveries  concern- 
ing amal  fiuidsy  have  already  produced  fo 
confiderable  a revolution  in  former  fyftems, 
as  to  conftitute  a new,  and  important  sera 
in  chemiftry.  As  thofe  lead  to  a more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  conftituent  parts  of 
natural  bodies,  fo  they  cannot  but  materially 
influence  the  do6lrine  of  Mineral  Waters. 

The  increafing  reputation  of  the  Chelten- 
ham Water  having  attradfed  the  attention  of 
the  Public,  intitles  it  to  a clofer  invefligation 
than  appears  yet  to  have  been  bellowed  on  it. 
I refolved  therefore  to  embrace  fo  favourable 
an  opportunity  of  fatisfying  myfelf  more 

throughly 
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throughly  concerning  its  Mineral  Contents, 
which  have  been  fo  differently  reprefen  ted. 
But  being  wholly  unprovided  with  the  appa- 
ratus neceffary  to  the  undertaking,  I was 
obliged  to  content  myfelf  with  fuch  materials 
as  the  place  afforded.  Thefe  were  fupplied  in 
the  moft  obliging  manner,  by  Mr.  Clarke, 
an  ingenious  Surgeon  in  Cheltenham,  who, 
together  with  the  Gentlemen  who  accompa- 
nied me  from  Bath,  kindly  lent  every  affifl- 
ance  in  their  power. 

The  following  Experiments  being  intended 
chiefly  as  the  amufement  of  a few  leifure 
hours,  were  neverthelefs  carefully  condudled, 
and  the  phoenomena  minuted  down  as  they 
occurred,  though  without  defcending  to  un- 
neceffary  minutenefs.  A paper,  containing 
the  refult,  was  afterwards  communicated  to 

my 
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my  WORTHY  COLLEAGUES  of  the  Bath  Phi- 
losophical Society,  and  other  compe- 
tent JUDGES.  Had  it  not  been  honoured 
with  their  approbation,  and  fince  patronized 
by  a LEARNED  FRIEND,  it  would  fcarcely 
have  venturedjto  meet  the  PUBLIC  EYE.  r 

'ir- 

Having  no  interefl  to  ferve  either  in  depre- 
ciating the  water,  or  exaggei'ating  its  virtues, 
no  particular  theory  to  fupport,  nor  any  ob- 
je6l  in  view  except  that  of  truth,  I have  fome- 
times  been  obliged  to  controvert  certain  doc- 
trines which  have  long  been  implicitly  re- 
ceived as  facred  oracles,  by  many  perfons 
who  frequent  the  Spa.  In  attempting,  how- 
ever, to  point  out  the  errors  of  others,  I fhall 
ever  be  ready  candidly  to  acknowledge  my 
own,  and  to  re<5lify  any  overfight  that  may 
have  efcaped  me  in  the  following  pages. 

Confcious 


[ -] 

Confcious  of  the  difficulty  of  the  underta- 
king, and  the  fallacy^  to  ‘Which  experiments 

T 

of  this  nature  are  liable,  the  prefent  Analyfis 
is  by  rio  means  offered' as  complete.  If  it  tends 
but  to  advance  ;the  chemical  hiftory  of  the 
water  a few  fteps  nearer  the  truths  or  con- 
tributes in  any  degree  towards  a more  ratio- 
nal, and  fuccefsful  ufe  of  it,  the  Author’s 
principal  aim  will  be  accomplifhed,  and  his 
time  fully  compenfated.  * 

i ' * 
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Situation  and  Prefent  State  of 
Cheltenham  Spa, 


HELTENHAM  is  a market-town  in 


Glocefterfhire,  near  a mile  long,  fitu- 
ated  in  a fandy  vale,  partly  environed  by 
high  rocks  and  hills.  The  air  is  efteemed 
very  pure,  and  the  adjacent  country  ex- 
tremely fertile.  About  a quarter  of  a mile 
fouth  of  the  church,  adjoining  to  a fpacious 
gravel  walk  adorned  with  beautiful  elms, 
rifes  the  Cheltenham  Spa. 

The  fpring  iflues  very-flowly  from  a fandy 
foil  intermixed  with  loam  and  clay  5 and 
though  it  has  been  calculated  to  yield  only 
about  35  pints  in  an  hour,  it  will  be  found 


B 


fully 
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fully  fufficient  to  fupply  upwards  of  350 
perfons.  The  well  is  funk  about  6 feet  deep, 
and  fhut  down  with  doors  that  exclude  the 
free  communication  with  the  external  air, 
and  the  water  is  raifed  by  a common  pump. 
The  (ides  of  the  well  are  tinged  with  a yellow 
ochre,  where  a faline  efilorefcence  has  alfo 
fometimes  been  obferved  to  germinate.  It  is 
recorded,  that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  this 
fpring  firft  began  to  be  noticed  about  the 
year  1 7 1 5,  fince  which  it  has  been  more  or  lefs 
frequented.  The  company  have*  increafed 
of  late  years,  and  the  Spa  is  now  become  a 
place  of  very  genteel  refort  during  the  fum- 
mer  months,  infomuch  that  a Mailer  of  the 
Ceremonies  has  lately  been  appointed  to  pre- 
fide  over  its  amufements.*  Already  Chelten- 
ham exhibits  a handfome  Pump-room,  two 
Ball-rooms,  and  a Theatre.  For  which  the 
company  are  principally  indebted  to  the  zeal 

of  the  public-fpirited  proprietor  of  the  Spa, 


• Simeon  Moreau,  efq. 


Wm. 
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Wm.  Miller,  efq;  who  has  fpared  neither 
pains,  nor  expence,  in  his  laiidahle  exertions 
for  the  accommodation  of  a ntimerons,  and 
polite  company.  The  eitiulation  which  he 
hath  hindled,  will,  it  is  hoped,  excite  the  in- 
habitants to  improve  the  public  roads,  and 
alfo  to  render  the  Inns,  and  Lodging-houfes, 
more  commodious. 


Eenjible  ^alities  of  the  Water specific  Grd^ 

^ity I’emperature^ 

The  water,  on  being  poured  into  a glafs, 
appears  tolerably  clear,  though  not  of  a 
chryftal  tranfparency.  After  ftanding  a few 
minutes,  air-bubbles  are  feen  to  colle6l  on 
the  hdes  of  the  glafs,  and  at  length  the  water 
becomes  lefs  pellucid.  It  has  a fmart,  brack- 
ilh,  irony  tafte;  and  emits  a flight  fetid 
odour,  of  the  hepatic  kind.  This  lafl  be- 
^ comes  more  perceptible  on  certain  changes 
r B 2 of 
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of  the  atmofphere,  and  particularly  againfl: 
rain.  When  fhook  brilkly  in  a clofe  phial, 
if  the  cork  be  fuddenly  drawn,  it  difcharges 
more  air-bubbles  than  common  water  treated 
in  the  fame  way. 

Its  fpecific  gravity,  when  frefh  drawn,  has 
been  computed  at  50  grains  in  a pint  greater 
than  diftilled  water  j which  by  expofure  to  the 
open  air,  has  fometimes  increafed  to  near  70 
grains.  But  I have  lately  found  on  examining 
it  accurately,  after  it  had  flood  feveral  months 
in  bottles  tight  corked  and  fealed  down,  that 
4ts  increafed  gravity  only  amounted  to  66 
grains.  This  difibrence  in  the  refult,  pro- 
bably depended  on  difference  of  temperature 
derived  from  the  external  air. 

Its  temperature  on  fundry  trials,  and  at 
different  times  of  the  day,  I perceived  to  vary 
between  53  and  55°  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther- 
mometer, being  a few  degrees  warmer  than 

fome 
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fome  of  the  neighbouring  pumps  and  fprings 
with  which  it  was  compared.* 


'Experiments  exhibiting  its  appearances  with 

Precipitants, 

Exp.  I.  With  tindlure  of  galls^  it  inftantly 
ftrikes  a vivid  purple,  which  by  ftanding 
grows  darker,  inclining  to  a dufky  green, 
with  a variegated  pellicle  on  the  furface.  If 
a glafs  of  the  water  be  expofed  to  the  open 
air,  rit  entirely  lofes  this  tinging  property  in 
half  an  hour,  and  with  it  its  fmartnefs  on 
the  palate. 


* The  temperature  of  a well  lately  funk  in  the  adjacent 
grounds  of  Lord  Falconberg,  which  feems  to  partake  of  a fimilar 
faline  impregnation,  but  devoid  of  the  Chalybeate  principle,  was 
only  51°,  though  ftiut  up  in  like  manner  from  the  outward  air; 
whereas  a new  Chalybeate  fpring  at  the  oppofite  extremity  of 
Cheltenham,  near  the  mill,  which  was  opened  for  my  infpedtion, 
proved  to  be  nearly  of  the  fame  temperature  as  that  of  the  Spa, 
though  expofed  to  the  air.  This  water  llrikes  purple  with  galls, 
and  depofits  a rich  ochrey  fediment : but  my  time  would  not  ad- 
mit of  further  experiments. 

B 3 


2.  Vitriolic 
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2.  VHroUc  Acid  produced  a flight  ebulli- 
tion, 'accompanied  v/ith  a difcharge  of  air- 
bubbles,  and  afterwards  rendered  the  water 
more  tranfparent.  The  fame  was  afterwards 
obferved  with  the  nitrous  acid. 

I 

3.  Lixivium  Lartari  occafloned  a milki- 
nefs,  followed  by  a copious  precipitatiqn  of 
a white  fediment. 

4.  Solution  of  Silver  in  Nitrous  Acid  in- 
ftantly  produced  white  clouds,  followed  by  a 
dark  pearl-coloured  precipitation  of  a gru- 
mous  appearance. 

5.  Solution  of  Mercury  in  Nitrous  Acid  gave 
thick  clquds,  and  a precipitation  inclining 
to  yellow. 

6.  Solution  of  Sugar  of  Lead  pccafioned 
white  clouds,  followed  by  a precipitation  of 
a whitiOi  fediment. 

7.  Solution 


I 
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7.  Solution  of  corrofive  Sublimate  produced 
a whitifh  cloud,  and  after  'ftanding  fome 
time,  a flight  precipitation  enfued. 

8.  New  milk  mixed  uniformly  with  the 
water  without  affording  any  mark  of  coagu- 
lation, nor  did  it  vifibly  coagulate  as  fome 
have  aflerted,  even  when  boiled  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  water. 

9.  Lime  Water  rendered  it  turbid,  and  a 
precipitation  of  the  lime  enfued. 

10.  Soap  diflfolved  in  the  water  was  imme- 
diately decompofed,  and  the  folution  put  on 
a curdly  appearance. 

' II.  Syrup  of  Violets  produced  a green 
colour. 

12.  Common  Water  difilledy  being  ufed  as  a 
flandarcl,  underwent  no  fenfible  change  on 

the 
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the  addition  of  the  foregoing  preclpitants, 
except  a very  flight  cloudinefs  fropi  the  for 
iution  of  fxlver, 

1 3 . A pint  of  the  Cheltenham  water,  frefh 
drawn  into  a Florence  flafk,  yielded  fpontar 
neoufly  about  two  ounce  meafures  of  air 
into  a limber  bladder  previoufly  cleared  of 
its  air,  and  firmly  tied  to  the  mouth  of  the 
flafk.  And  after  being  placed  fometime  in  a 
veiTel  of  boiling  water,  it  gave  out  a further 
quantity,  fo  that  the  whole  appeared  to 
amount  to  three  ounce  meafures.  The  air 
thus  colle6led  was  conveyed  into  a large 
phial  of  lime  water,  the  mouth  of  whicfi 
was  inverted  in  quickfilver,  and  the  whole 
agitated  gently  from  time  to  time.  Upon 
which  the  lime  water  became  turbid,  and  a 
flight  precipitation  enfued.  About  two^thirds 
of  the  air  being  imbibed  by  the  water,  and 
having  precipitated  the  lime,  was  evidently 
fixed  air.  The  refid ue,  which  appeared  to  be 


common 
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common  air,  was  doubtlefs  in  a phlogijiicated 
ftate,  for  reafons  that  will  be  hereafter  af- 
figned.  The  water  in  the  flafk  had  now  to-  • 
tally  loft  its  tinging  property  with  galls,  and 
was  become  vapid  to  the  tafte  on  being  thus 
deprived  of  its  aerial  principles. 


Contents  colledled  by  E,vaporation, 

14.  A gallon  of  the  water,  being  gently 
evaporated  to  drynefs,  during  the  procefs, 
threw  up  to  the  furface  a whitifli  pellicle 
which  afterwards  fublided,  and  when  the 
water  was  confumed,  there  was  left  a brown 
mafs  tinged  with  ochre.  The  falts  obtained 
from  it  by  repeated  elutriation  with  diftilled 
water,  and  fubfequent  evaporation,  weighed 
485  grains.  The  refiduum  left  in  the  filter 
when  dried,  weighed  70  grains.  The  whole, 
making  allowance  for  the  water  eflential  to 
the  chryftals,  amounted  to  555  grains. 


The 
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• The  fait  {hot  into  irregular  hexagonal 
prifms,  the  two  oppofite  fides  broader,  trun- 
cated at  one  end,  and  at’ the  other  termma-  . 
ting  in  an  oblique,  pyramidal  apex;  cold,  and 
bitter  to  the  palate,  and  in  appearance  exa6lly 
limilar  to  the  Sal  Mirabile  of  Glauber.  Be- 
iides  which,  a few  cubic  chryflals  amounting 
to  5 grains,  which  proved  to  be  fea-falt,  to- 
gether with  a portion  of  faline  matter,  which 
towards  the  clofe  of  the  evaporation  affumed 
a foft  powdery  form  not  admitting  of  chryf- 
talization,  which  appeared  to  be  unneutra- 
lized magnefia.  This  experiment  was  again 
repeated  with  the  fame  quantity  of  the  water, 
and  nearly  with  the  fame  refult.  The  falts 
were  preferved,  and  afterwards  fubje£led  to 
the  following  experiments. 

15.  On  diffolving  fome  of  the  larger 
chryftals  in  diftilled  water,  and  adding  a few 
drops  of  a folution  of  fixed  alkali,  a white 
cloud  appeared,  and  remained  fufpended 
about  the  middle  of  the  glafs. 
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j6.  On  lime  water  being  dropt  into  a fo- 
lution  of  this  fait  in  another  glafs,  it  became 
.cloudy,  and  of  a pearl  colour,  and  a flight 
precipitation  enfued,  whereas  a folution  of 
common  Glauber’s  fait  underwent  no  precipi- 
tation from  either  fixed  alkali  or  lime  water? 
but  remained  tranfparent  as  before. 

1 7.  On  adding  a^few  drops  of  tin6lure  of 
litmus^  or  fyrup  of  violets,  to  a folution  of 
Cheltenham  fait  in  diftilled  water,  no  fenfible 
change  enfued. 

18.  Paper  dipt  in  a faturated  folution  of 
this  fait,  and  then  dried,  did  not  deflagrate 

. when  applied  to  the  flame  of  a candle,  as  it 

* Litmus  is  a blue  pigment  formed  from  Archal,  a Ipecies  of 
mofs  brought  from  the  Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands.  The 
tindlure  is  obtained  by  fteeping  this  pigment  inclofed  in  clean  linen 
cloth  in  diftilled  water.  A fingle  drop  of  concentrated  vitriolic 
acid  has  been  found  to  communicate  a vifible  red  tinge  to  at 
leaft  408  cubic  inches.  Hence  its  utility  as  an  exquiftte  teft  for 
difcovering  the  minutcft  portion  of  acidity  in  waters,  infomuch 
that  fixed  air  itfelf,  one  of  the  weakeft  acids,  is  incapable  of  efca- 
ping  it  without  being  immediately  detcfled. 
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is  known  to  do  when  dipt  in  a folution  of 
nitre,  nor  did  it  burn  with  a green  flame,  as 
it  is  wont  to  do  from  a folution  of  calcarious 
nitre. 

19.  The  Gheltenham  fait  was  found  to  be 
foluble  in  lefs  than  its  own  weight  of  water 
in  the  temperature  of  60°,  whereas  the  com- 
mon Glauber  fait  required  near  three  times 
its  weight  to  diffolve  it  in  the  fame  tempera- 
ture. Although  this  fait  contains  near  half 
its  weight  of  water  in  its  chryftaline  ftate, 
it  did  not  prove  deliquefeent  like  calcarious 
nitre,  but  remained  permanent  in  a moift 
air^  and  in  a dry  air  calcined  fpontaneoufly. 
Thrown  on  ignited  iron  it  liquefied,  rifmg 
into  blifters,  but  without  affording  any  de- 
tonation like  nitre  as  fome  have  pretended,* 
neither  did  it  coagulate  milk  when  boiled 
with  it,  as  others  have  alferted.-f* 

The 

* See  Dr.  Short  on  Mineral  Waters. 

t Editor  of  the  4th  Edition  of  RulTel  on  Sea  Water,  1760. 
Alfo  Rutty  on  Mineral  Waters  j — p.  133. 
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20.  The  earthy  refiduum  mentioned  in 
Exp.  14,  which  remained  infoluble  in  water, 
weighed  70  grains.  It  effervefced  with  acids, 
and  turned  fyrup  of  violets  green.  The  vi- 
triolic acid  converted  part  of  it  into  a feleni- 
tic  fubftance  orgypfum,  fimilarto  that  which 
forms  an  incruftation  on  the  inner  furface  of 
the  kktle,  in  which  the  water  is  occafionally 
heated  at  the  Spa. 

f 

21.  The  rehdue  when  dried,  did  not  dif- 

cover  any  magnetic  property,  till  it  had  iin- 
% 

dergone  a flight  calcination,  with  charcoal, 
when  fome  minute  particles  were  attra6led 
by  the  magnet. 

22.  A gentleman  who  frequents  the  Spa, 
having  preferved  two  bottles  of  the  water  22 
years,  as  a matter  of  curiofity  requefled  me 
to  examine  it.  The  water  on  being  poured 
into  a glafs  was  clear,  and  perfedlly  free  from 
any  bad  odour.  It  turned  fyrup  of  violets 

green. 
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green,  but  tafted  flat;  and  had  entirely  lofl; 
its  tinging  property  with  galls,  agreeably  to 
what  I expe6led. 

23.  Having  ordered  two  bottles  of  the 
water  frefh  drawn  to  be  well  corked  and  fealed 
down  at  the  pump  before  my  departure,  I 
examined  it  by  fundry  experiments  flx  weeks 
after  my  return  to  Bathj  and  found  it  flill 
retained  fome  degree  of  fmartnefs  on  the  pa- 
late, and  changed  tincture  of  litmus  to  a 
faint  red,  but  had  quite  lofl:  the  tinging  pro- 
perty with  galls. 

24.  Leaving  the  bottle  uncorked  till  the 
water  became  vapid,  it  Was  then  poured  into 
the  glafs  apparatus  invented  by  Dr.  Nooth 
for  impregnating  water  with  fixed  air,  and 
expofed  to  the  effluvia  of  an  effervefcent 
mixture  of  chalk  and  vitriolic  acid,  till  it 
was  fully  faturated.  It  now  tinged  the  lit- 
mus of  a vivid  red,  fparkled  on  being  poured 

into 
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into  the  glafs,  and  tailed  briiker  than  at  the 
fountain  head.  On  immerfmg  a fmall  piece 
of  iron  in  the  remainder,  and  leaving  it  in 
the  veffel  all  night,  the  water  next  morning 
had  completely  recovered  the  Chalybeate 
quality,  flruck  a deep  purple  with  galls,  and 
finally  threw  up  a variegated  film  to  the  fur- 
face  (on  expofure  to  the  air)  which  refledled 
the  prifmatic  colours. 


Inferences  from  the  preceding  Experiments, 

I fhall  now  proceed  to  illuflrate  the  fore- 
going experiments,  and  to  deduce  from  them 
a few  inferences  by  way  of  indu6lion. 

Exp.  I.  The  fundry  precipitants  employed 
in  analyzing  waters,  it  muft  be  obferved,  can 
only  ferve  to  point  out  the  quality  not  the 
quantity  of  their  refpe6live  mineral  ingredi- 
ents. From  this  experiment  it  appears,  that 

the 
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the  water  contains  iron,  fince  no  other  metal 
ftrikes  this  colour  with  galls.  . A fingle  drop 
of  the  tincture  is  fufficient  to  give  a diftindl 
purple  tinge  to  loo  cubic  inches  of  diftilled 
water,  containing  only  three  grains  of  mar- 
tial vitriol,  yet  three  grains  of  the  vitriol 
contain  no  more  than  c^th  of  a grain  of  iron. 
Where  the  quantity  of  iron  is  confiderable, 
inflead  of  a purple,  it  gives  a black  tinge. 
When  it  exills  in  the  form  of  martial  vitriol, 
the  colour  is  more  permanent 5 when  it  is  fuf- 
pended  by  fixed  air,  it  is  more  evanefcent,  as 
in  the  prefent  inftance.  The  reafon  why 
this  water  fo  foon  lofes  its  tinging  quality 
will  be  afterwards  more  fully  confidered. 

2.  From  this  experiment  with  ^citrolic  acidy 
we  learn,  that  the  water  contains  an  earthy 
fubflance  fufpended  by  means  of  fixed  air. 
The  vitriolic  acid  by  fuperior  attraction 
feizes  the  earth,  and  forces  the  air  to  quit 
its  hold  j hence  the  more  copious  difeharge  of 


air- 
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air-bubbles,  and  increafed  tranfparency.  It 
further  appears,  that  the  earth  is  of  the  cal- 
carious  or  abforbent  kind;  for  had  it  been 
the  terra  ponder  of which  is  fometimes  fuf- 
pended  by  fixed  air,  it  would  have  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  vitriolic  acid  in  form  of  fpar. 

3.  Here  the  fixed  alkali,  by  the  fame  law 
of  attra6Hon,  {hews  the  prefence  of  earth, 
or  a neutral  fait  with  an  earthy  bafis. 

■ ^ 

4.  The  Solution  of  Silver,  in  this  experi- 
ment, points  out  a minute  portion  of  fea- 
falt,  which  it  enables  us  to  dete<5l  m a very 
large  quantity  of  water. 

5.  The  Solution  of  Mercury  difcovers  ano- 
ther neutral  fait,  of  which  the  vitriolic  acid 
forms  one  of  the  ingredients,  but  is  not  fuf- 
ficient  to  determine  v/hether  it  be  Glauber’s 
Salt,  or  Epfom. 


C 


6,  7,  Con- 
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6,  7>  Confirm  the  picfence  of  an  earthy 
fubftance,  and  particularly  of  Magnefia.  . 

8.  In  this  experiment,  the  ready  union  of 
the  water  with  milk,  without  producing  any 
decompofition,  fhews  the  error  of  thofe 
pra6litioners  who  prohibit  a milk  diet,  du- 
ring a courfe  of  this  water,  from  its  fup- 
pofed  coagulating  quality.  And  the  refult 
of  experiment  19,  may  be  fufiicient  to  cor- 
re6l  the  fame  popular  prejudice,  which  alfo 
attributes  a coagulating  property  to  the  fait. 

9.  The  precipitation  of  the  lime  in  this 
experiment,  affords  a fatisfa6lory  teft  of  the 
prefence  of  fixed  air.  The  air,  having  a 
more  powerful  attra6tion  for  the  quick  lime 
than  for  the  water,  quits  the  latter  to  unite 
with  the  former  j and  thereby  renders  the 
lime  infoluble  in  a watery  menflruum. 


10.  The  decompofition  of  foap  argues  the 
pre fence  of  calcarious  earth,  or  magnefia, 

which 
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which  here  detached  the  oil  of  the  foap  from 
the  alkali  with  which  it  was  combined . FiKed 
air  indeed  is  capable  of  producing  a iimilar 
effedtj  though  in  a lefs  fenfible  degree. 

1 1 . The  green  colour  iipparted  to  Syrup 
of  Violets,  tends  to  confirm  the  conclufio^is 
drawn  from  fome  of  the  preceding  experi-  ' 
ments,  particularly  as  to  cakarious  earth 
or  magnefia. 

12.  This  experiment  with  diftilled  water 
affords  a ftriking  contrail:  between  the  effects 
of  piecipitants  on  the  Cheltenham  water,  and 
fimple  water  free  from  any  mineral  impreg- 
nation. For  the  appearance  obferved  with 
Solution  of  Silver,  can  only  be  attributed  to 
fome  flight  accidental  impurity. 

1 3 . This  experiment  prefents  us  with  an 
aerial  fluid,  a confiderable  portion  of  which 
being  loofely  attached  to  the  water,  exhaled 

C 2 fponta 
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fpontaneoully  into  the  bladder  placed  to  re- 
ceive it,  while  the  refidue  being  more  clofely 
united  to  the  terrene  parts,  required  the  wa- 
ter to.be  placed  in  a boiling  heat  to  detach  it. 
Nor  could  the  whole,  even  by  this  means  be 
colledled  in  a feparate  ftate  by  the  prefent  , 
apparatus,  without  fufFering  a part  of  it  to  be  I 
re-abforbed  during  the  procefs.  The  bulk  of 
it,  which  was  afterwards  readily  imbibed  by  ' 
an  aqueous  fluid,  and  decompofed  lime  water,  i 
was  undoubtedly  fixed  air,  and  the  refidue  j 
may  be  fafely  confidered  as  phlogijiicated,  be-  i 
caufe  pure  atmofpheric  air  is  incompatible 
with  the  prefence’  of  iron.  By  feizing  the  | 
phlogifton,  it  decompofes  the  metal,  and  be- 
comes phlogijiicated. 

The  fpontaneous  evaporation  of  the  aerial  I 
volatile  parts  may  aflifl:  us  in  explaining  the  | 
increafed  fpecific  gravity  of  the  water,  after  I 
{landing  fome  time  in  an  open  veflel.  II 

V 

1 

iB 

14.  From  II 
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14-  From  the  experiment  by  evaporation, 
we  afcertain  the  quantity  of  neutral  falts, 
arid  other  ingredients  of  a fixed  nature  con- 
tained in  a gallon  of  the  water. 


Its  purging  Salts. 


15,  16.  From  thefe  experiments  we  learn, 
that  the  purging  fait  of  this  water  confifts 
chiefly  of  a native  Glauber  fait,  with  an  ad- 
mixture of  Epfom  fait.  Some  have  fuppofed 
thefe  two  falts  to  be  perfe6lly  fimilar.  They 
agree,  it  is  true,  in  their  fenfible  qualities,  and 
frequently  correfpond  in  the  form  of  their 
chryftals.  They  differ  however  in  their  ba- 
fis,  while  the  acid  is  the  fame.  The  Glauber 
fait  having  the  mineral  alkali  for  its  bafis, 
the  Epfom  fait,  magnefia.  Hence  the  former 
remains  undiflurbed  by  an  addition  of  a 
fixed  alkali  or  lime  water,  while  the  latter 
grows  cloudy,  and  undergoes  a decompofi- 

C 3 tion. 
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tion.  Thefe  falts  therefore  are  effentially 
difFereilt,  though  they  feem  to  be  coirtbined 
in  the  watef^  and  teftify  an  agreement  in 
fome  of  their  more  obvious  appearances. 
The  chryftals  of  the  Epfom  fait  are  fome- 
times  fo  large,  that  they  are  fold  in  England 
for  Glauber’s  falt^  and  on  the  other  hand,  in 
France,  Glauber’s  fait  being  reduced  to  fmall 
fpiculce  by  agitation  during  the  chiyftaliza- 
tion,  is  vended  for  Epfom  fait.  But  thefe 
frauds  may  be  eafily  dete&ed  by  the  above  teft. 

37.  This  experiment  fhews,  that  the  Chel- 
tenham falts  are  as  perfectly  neutral  as  the 
pureft  Glauber  or  Epfom  falts  of  the  Ihops. 

18,  19,  Afford  inconteftible  evidence  that 
the  fait  of  this  water,  which  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  nitrous  'by  Dr.  Short,  and 
repeatedly  echoed  as  fuch  by  fucceeding 
writers,  does  not  in  truth  bear  the  remote  ft 
analogy  to  tliat  fait,  nor  yet  to  the  v(^^gv  of 

the 
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the  ancients,  or  foflil  alkali  of  the  moderns, 
neither  of  which  are  of  a purgative  nature. 
Neither  does  it  bear  any  refemblance  to  cal- 
carious  nitre  as  others  have  afferted;  the  for- 
mer yielding  permanent  chryftals,  the  latter 
a deliquefcent  mafs,  incapable  of  perfect 
ehryftalization. 

The  reafon  why  the  Cheltenham  fait,  in 
experiment  19,  proved  foluble  in  a lefs  propor- 
tion of  water  than  the  common  Glauber  fait, 
feems  partly  owing  to  the  portion  of  Epfoan 
fait  accompanying  it.  The  water  elTential  to 
the  chryftals  of  this  fait  being  very  confider- 
able,  in  creafed  the  menftruum,  and  promoted 
its  folvent  power.  Thus  water,  after  being 
fully  faturated  with  Sal  Ammoniac,  becomes 
capable  of  diflblving  a much  larger  quantity 
of  corrofive  fublimate  than  before. 

20.  This  experiment  fliews  that  the  earthy 
rcliduum  contains  a felenitic  matter  as  well 

as 
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as  unneutralized  magnefia,  and  that  the  lat- 
ter is  combined  with  fixed  air,  which  being 
diflodged  by  the  more  powerful  acids  in  this 
experiment,  produces  a confli61:,  and  flies  off 
during  the  effervefcence. 

j 

1 

I 

2 1 . This  confirms  the  refult  of  the  expe- 
riment with  galls,  concerning  the  prefence 
of  iron,  and  (hews  it  to  be  in  a calciform 
ftate.  By  calcination  with  an  inflammable 
fubftance,  it  acquires  the  neceffary  portion  of 
phlogiflon  to  render  it  fenfible  to  the  load- 
ftone,  though  not  fo  much  as  is  required  to 
reduce  the  calx  into  its  metallic  ftate.*  With 
refpc6l  to  the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  the 
water,  it  is  undoubtedly  fmall.  Dr.  Lucas 
eftimates  it  at  four  grains  in  a gallon:  but  it 

f 

is  by  no  means  eafy  to  afcertain  this  with 

* Iron,  though  hitherto  confidered  as  a fimple  metal,  has  lately 
been  difcovered  to  contain  a portion  of  Plumbago  and  Manganefc. 

How  far  the  union  of  thefe  fubllances  may  influence  its  compofl- 
tion,  or  vary  its  efleds  in  medicine  or  the  arts,  may  provne  an  ob- 
jeft  of  interefting  intjuirj',  particularly  in  England,  where  this 
metal  abounds. 


accuracy, 
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accuracy,  or  to  colledt  the  calx  in  a feparate 

% 

ftate  by  the  ufual  method  of  filtration,  with- 
out wafte,  and  therefore  it  was  not  here  de- 
pended on.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to  judge 
from  the  purple  tinge  produced  by  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  martial  vitriol,  the  iron 
may  be  prefumed  to  amount  to  five  grains. 

22,23.  We  have  already  fhewn  by  Eat/,  i, 
that  the  water  when  expofed  to  the  air  in  an 
open  vefTel,  in  the  ordinaiy  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere,  was  deprived  of  its  purple 
tinging  quality  in  half  an  hour.  This  de- 
compofition  of  the  Chalybeate  principle  hrft 
takes  place  at  the  furface  which  is  mofl  ex- 
pofed, hence  the  variegated  film.  The  water, 
when  tight  corked,  and  fealed  down,  was 
found  at  the  end  of  fix  weeks  to  have  retained 
part  of  its  fixed  air,  though  not  fufficient  to 
fufpend  the  Chalybeate  principle.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  bottle  which  had  been 
kept  the  fpace  of  22  years,  had  fo  totally 
loft  it. 
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Hqw  to  prtferve  the  Mineral  Spirit’-^or  to 
recover  it  when  lojt. 

24.  It  has  long  been  a received  maxim, 
that  mineral  waters,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
Chalybeate  kind,  can  only  be  drank  in  per- 
fection at  the  fountain  head,  and  that  when 
their  mineral  fpirit  (as  it  is  termed)  is  once 
loft,  the  Chalybeate  principle  vaniftiesj  and 
that  both  arc  totally  irrecoverable.  The  pre- 
ient  experiment,  however,  affords  a remarka- 
ble example  of  the  contrary,  and  alfo  points 
out  an  eafy  and  fimple  method,  by  which  both 
thefe  fugitive  principles  may  again  be  com- 
pletely reftored : A plealing  circumftance  to 

thofe  perfons  who  cannot  attend  the  fpring, 
but  are  obliged  to  fend  for  the  waters  at  a 
great  diftance.  It  alfo  fupplies  a convincing 
proof  of  the  real  nature  of  the  mineral  Ipirit, 
and  its  perfeft  identity  with  fixed  air;  that 
by  the  intervention  of  this  fubtile  medium, 
the  iron  is  converted  into  a faline  fubftance, 

and 
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and  is  naturally  diflblved  in  the  water.  That 
when  this  flies  ofF>  the  iron  does  not  accom- 
pany it  as  is  vulgarly  fuppofed,  but  only  fub- 
fides,  and  is  depofited  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  in  form  of  ochre.  It  is  obfervable 
that  iron  cannot  be  duly  fufpendcd  in  water 
by  Exed  air  either  naturally  or  artificially, 
without  a fuperabundant  quantity  of  air, 
beyond  what  is  merely  neceflary  to  the  folu- 
tion  of  the  iron*  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
ferve  a Chalybeate  water  in  its  full  efficacy^  it 
is  neceflary  to  re-impregnate  it  occafionally 
with  iron,  and  alfo  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air,  till  it  is  fuperfaturated  with 
the  latter. 

Some  attempt  to  preferve  the  mineral  fpirit 
of  thefe  waters,  when  intended  for  tranfpor- 
tation,  by  pouring  a little  olive  oil  into  the 
neck  of  the  bottle  before  it  is  corked  j but 
this  is  a very  injudicious  method.  The  fixed 
air  being  volatile,  is  capable  of  penetrating 
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through  a ftratum  of  oil.  The  oil  is  more- 
over apt  to  contrail  a rancid  quality,  which 
it  foon  imparts  to  the  water,  and  renders  it 
very  ofFenfive.  Others  ftill  more  improperly 
dire6l  the  water  to  be  kept  in  a warm  room, 
which  produces  an  inteftine  motion  in  the 
mineral  contents,  and  extricates  the  phlogis- 
ton and  aerial  principles.  Hence  we  may 
explain  a chemical  problem,  which  has  not  a 
little  perplexed  Philofophers,  namely,  the  de- 
composition and  precipitation  which  certain 
Chalybeate  waters  undergo,  even  in  bottles 
hermetically  Sealed.  The  cauSe  to  me  ap- 
pears to  be  this.  Though  glaSs  bottles  thus 
Secured  be  impermeable  to  aerial  fluids,  yet 
the  principle  of  heat,  which  in  certain  quaiztity 
is  efiential  to  the  compofltion  of  thefe  waters, 
eaflly  pervades  the  pores  of  glafs.  The  efcape 
of  which  inftantly  renders  the  menflruum 
incapable  of  fufpending  the  mineral  contents, 
and"a  decomposition  inevitably  enfues. 


Water, 
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Water,  I find,  imbibes  fixed  air  more  pow- 
erfully in  a cold,  than  in  a warm  feafon,  and 
retains  it  more  tenacioufly  in  proportion  as 
its  temperature  approaches  the  freezing  point 
and  yet,  what  is  remarkable,  the  moment  it 
undergoes  congelation,  it  lofes  it  entirely. 
Hence  the  prefence  of  fixed  air  appears  to  be 
incompatible  with  water,  as  foon  as  the  lat- 
ter approaches  to  a folid  form : confequently, 
to  preferve  a permanent  union  between  them, 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  mull  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  brifker  kind  of  mineral 
waters  therefore,  whofe  Chalybeate  principle 
is  fufpended  by  fixed  air,  ought  to  be  kept 
in  a cool  cellar  of  equal  temperature,  the 
bottles  being  well  fecured,  and  inverted  in  a 
vefiel  of  water.  Neverthelefs,  when  thefe 
principles  are  impaired  or  loll  through  a 
neglect  of  proper  precautions,  they  may 
again  be  reftored  by  the  above  artificial  im-^ 
pregnation. 


Principles 
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Principles  contained  in  Cheltenham  Water.. 

: From  the  preceding  experiments,  a gallon 
.of  the  water  {wine  meafure)  to  con^ 

tain  the  fubfequent  principles,  and  nearly  in 
the  following  proportions,  viz. 


Native  Glauber  fait  combined  nsoith  a portion 


of  Epfom  falt^ 

I oz. 

Sea -fait  — •— 

5 grains. 

Iron  combined  with  fixed  air 

5 

Magnefia  combined  with  fixed  air 

25 

Cakarioiis  earth  or  Selenite 

40 

Fixed  air  combined  with  a portion  of 

phlogifiicated  air^  — • 

24  ounce 

^ meafures.* 

To  thefe  may  perhaps  be  added  a fmaU 
portion  of  Hepatic  gas. 

■»  Befides  the  fixed  air  retained  by  the  earthy  fubftancw.ln  tlve 
heat  of  boiling  water,  and  what  alfo  was  re*ablbrbed  during  the 


Bv 
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By  this  term  I mean  Hepar  Sulphuris  con- 
verted into  vapour  l3y  the  reparation  of  its 
phlogifton.  It  is  fo  extremely  fubtile,  that  it 
inftantly  vanifhes  in  the  open  air,  and  is  only 
diftinguilhable  by  the  peculiar  fedd  odour 
which  is  perceptible  in  the  water,  and  allb  in 
the  alvine  difeharges  of  thofe  who  drink  it. 
Dr.  Lucas  aferibes  this  odour  to  a,  putrid 
taint,  in  confequence  of  the  water  being  Ihut 
up  from  the  common  air.  But  why  then  is 
•there  not  a limilar  odour  perceptible  in  the 
water  of  other  wells,  and  pumps  fhut  up 
equally  clofe?  Behdes,  does  not  the  conftant 
influx  and  reflux  of  the  fpring,  not  to  men- 
tion the  antifeptic  quality  of  the  fixed  air, 
and  neutral  falts  with  which  the  water  is  im- 
pregnated, ftrongly  militate  againfi:  this  fup- 
pofed  putrid  tendency?  Others,  with  lefs 
improbability,  have  attributed  it  to  fulphur; 
but  fince  the  water  neither  undergoes  any 
precipitation  by  concentrated  nitrons  acid, 
nor  difcolours  filver  when  expofed  to  it,  we 

muft 
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muft  not  expe6l  to  obtain  real  fulphur  though 
the  conftituents  principles  of  its  hepar  be 
evidently  prefent  in  a volatile  evanefcent  ftate. 
Hence  an  impregnation  of  the  hepatic  gas 
eafily  eludes  all  the  common  tells,  unlefs  the 
water  be  fully  faturated  with  it.  May  not 
Ifhis  fubtile  vapour  derive  its  origin  from  a 
decompolition  of  the  fulphur  (contained  in 
the  pyrites  or  iron  ore,  which  fupplies  the 
Chalybeate  principle)  by  the  adlion  of  pure 
air  on  its  phlogillon  ? 

Now  whether  thefe  conllitute  the  whole 
contents  of  the  water,  or  whether  there  may 
not  be  fome  other  unknown  principle,  fome 
link  of  the  chain  yet  wanting,  I lhall  not 
venture  to  decide.  For  the  recompofition 
ought  exactly  to  correfpond  with  the  de- 
compofition,  and  a reunion  of  the  different 
principles  ought  to  be  capable  of  reproducing 
the  natural  water,  before  the  analyfis  can  be 
pronounced  to  be  abfolutely  complete. 


But 
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But  the  refearches  of  our  beft  writers  on 
Mineral  Waters  have  rarely,  if  ever,  attained 
this  high  pitch  of  fatisfa6lory  evidence,  nor 
was  there  opportunity  of  putting  the  matter 
to  this  teft  in  the  prefent  inftance,  becaufe 
the  entire  contents  were  previoufly  fubjedled 
to  other  experiments.  The  rapid  progrefs 
of  philofophical  chemiftry,  however,  encou- 
rages us  to  hope,  that  it  may  Hill  be  accom- 
plifhed  at  no  very  diftant  period.  And  that 
a more  accurate  inveftigation  of  the  mineral 
fubflances  with  which  nature  impregnates 
waters  may  enable  us  in  time  more  fully  to 
comprehend  her  hidden  procefles,  and  finally 
produce  artificial  impregnations  that  may 
emulate,  or  perhaps  even  furpafs,  the  natural 
ones.  Admitting  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  the  feveral  ingredients  to  be  once  throughly 
known,  it  is  humbly  conceived  that  no  very 
efiential  difference  can  arife  from  the  hand 
that  combines  them* 


D 
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^heir  Medicinal  Properties  feparately  cor^deredk 

Here  the  reader  will  naturally  expecl  fome 
account  of  the  medicinal  virtues  of  the  fe- 
veral  component  parts  of  this  water  in  a fe- 
parate  flate;  but  fuch  an  account,  though 
ever  fo  circumftantial,  it  is  feared,  would  fail 
of  conveying  the  defired  information  con- 
cerning the  genuine  effedls  of  the  water  when 
drank  frefh  at  the  fpring.  Though  fome  of 
its  principles  are  far  more  adlive  than  others, 
yet  as  thefe  are  fo  exceedingly  fubtile,  we 
muft  look  for  its  medicinal  virtues  in  the 
whole  aggregate,  rather  perhaps  than  in  any 
one  of  its  conflituent  parts.  It  may  not  how- 
ever be  improper  to  obferve  in  general,  that 
the  NEUTRAL  SALT  is  the  balls  wherein  its 
purgative  and  diuretic  qualites  principally 
refide.  The  virtues  of  this  agree  with  thofe 
of  the  artificial  Glauber  fait,  but  its  fuperior 
folubility  renders  it  a more  adlive  purgative, 
and  this  quality  is  greatly  heightened  by 

copious 
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ccfflbiis  dilution*  Hence  a quarter  an 
ounce  of  the  fait  contained  in  a quart  of  the 
water,  operates  more  brifkly  than  double  the 
quantity  when  diifalved  only  in  two  ounces 
of  water.  Hence  too  we  fee  the  impropriety 
of  the  common  purging  draught,  which  di- 
rects an  ounce  of  Glauber’s  fait  to  be  diifolved 
in  two  ounces  of  water,  a quantity  too  fmaH 
to  retain  it  in  a ftate  of  folution,  or  to  proj 
mote  its  due  operation.  The  Gheltenham 
lalt  being,  prepared'  in  confiderable  quantity 
from  the  water  at  the  Spa  in  a portable  form, 
its  chryftals  may  be  pteferved  in  bottles  un^ 
impaired  by  time,  and  may  be  ufefuHy  em- 
ployed at  a difrance  from  the  fpring  as  a fafe 
and  gentle  purgative*  It  may  ahb  afford  an 
ufeful  fubflitute  for  the  water  itfelf  in  inflam- 
matory, or  he6lic  diforders,  where  the  Cha- 
lybeate principle  might  be  deemed  improper. 
By  adjufting  the  dofe,  it  may  be  determined  to 
operate  as  a brilk  purgative,  or  mild  laxative 
and  diuretic,  and  may  therefore  be  added 

D 2 occafion- 
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occafionally  to  quicken  the  operation  of  the 
water,  when  it  pafles  off  too  flowly^  or  may- 
be diifolved  in  a fmall  quantity,  where  large 
draughts  of  cold  water  are  deemed  improper, 
as  in  hydropic  and  leucophlegmatic  habits. 

The  Sea-Salt,  though  very  minute  in 
quantity,  may,  when  largely  diluted,  con- 
tribute its  fhare  to  the  purgative  and  diuretic 
effe6ls  of - the  other  faline  ingredients  . And 
as  this  fait  has  the  fmgular  property  of  paff- 
ing,  unaltered  in  its  nature,  through  the  fe- 
veral  ftages  of  circulationj  and  after  all,  of 
being  recoverable  from  the  blood  and  urine  of 
animal  bodies,  its  de-obftruent  effefts  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  frame  may  be  more  con- 
fiderable  than  has  been  generally  imagined. 
Does  not  the  known  efficacy  of  fea  water  in 
this  refpedt,  even  when  drank  in  fmall  quan-; 
titles  as  an  alterative,  tend  to  corroborate 
this  opinion? 


The 
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The  Iron  combined  with  the  aerial 

f 

ACID  conftitutes  an  adlive  faline  Chalybeate, 

■ which  contributes  to  warm  and  invigorate 
the  fy Item,  and  to  promote  appetite  and 
digeftion. 

The  UNNEUTRALIZED  Magnesia,  as  a 
laxative  and  abforbent,  tends  to  correct  aci- 
dities* and  vitiated  bile  in  the  firft  paflages, 
and-  to  promote  their  expulfion. 

- Whether  the  calcarious  or  selenitic 
MATTER’  impart  any  ufeful  medicinal  qua- 
lity  to  this  or  any  other- water,  feems  at  lead: 
very  problematical.  * ihert  fubftances  of  this 
nature'  pafs  with  difficulty  through  the  finer 
feries  of  veflels,  and  can  fcarcely  be  fubdued 
by  the  animal  fluids.’  Waters  which  abound 
with  them  are  extremely  hard,  and  generally 
unfit  for  culinary  purpofes;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants who  are  obliged  to  drink  them,  are  of- 
ten infefted  with  the  Bronchocele,  and  other 

D 3 glandular 
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gjaudvlar  tumours.  The  ClielteiJiam  water 
however,  by  its  purgatiye^  and  diuretic  xjua- 
hties,  expedites  the  palTage  of  thefe  terrene 
matters  through  the  fyftem  fufficiently  to  ob- 
viate any  effedls  of  this  nature. 

Fixeo  Air,  though  an  important  princi- 
ple }n  this  water,  has  hitherto  been  wholly 
overlooked  by  writers^  or  elfe  confounded 
with  the  volatile  vitriolic  acid,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  effentially  different.  The  vo- 
latile vitriolic  acid  is  eafily  diftinguHhable  by 
.its  irritating  corrofive  quality,  which  de- 
ftroy?  thp  colours  of  organised  bodies;  alfo 
by  its.  ftronger  attra(5five  power  to  other  fub- 
ftances,  and  by  being  condenfible  into  drops 
of  genuine  vitrioUc  acid.  Fixed  air  on  the 
contrary  .is  a niilder  acid>  i$  void  of  acrimony, 
and  even  deftroys  the  caufticity  of  other  fub- 
ftances.  In  its  feparate  ftate  it  is  not  con- 
. denfible  into  drops,  but  remains  a permanently 
elaftic  fluid.  Its  properties,  indeed,  have  not 

been 
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been  minutely  examined  till  of  late,  notwith- 
flan  ding  it  is  almoft  every  where  prefentj 
infomuch,  that  few  waters  are  wholly  di veiled 
of  it,  except  thofe  of  ice  and  rnow-;  which 
periiaps  may  explain  why  the  latter  prove  fo 
unwholfome  when  ufed  internally,  unlefs,  by 
previous  expofure  in  open  veiTels,  they  are 
fuifered  to  re-imbibe  a due  quantity  of  it 
from  the  atmofphere. 

Though  it  appears  to  be  much  lefs  predo- 
minant in  the  Cheltenham  Spa,  than  in  fome 
of  the  more  brifk  acidulous  waters,  yet  we 
find,  from  experiment  13,  that  the  quantity 
here  is  by  no  means  iaconiiderable.  That 
portion  which  is  loofely  attached  to  it,  and 
exhales  fpontaneoufly,  imparts  the  chief 
medicinal  power  to  the  water.  The  refidue 
adheres  fo  clofely  to  the  mineral  contents,  as 
fcarcely  to  be  feparable  even  by  a boiling 
heat,  and  perhaps  not  compleatly  by  any 
means  except  congelation;  and  therefore,  the 

full 
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full  amount  of  it  cannot  be  ealily  afcertained. 
It  appears  from  obfervation,  that  fixed  air 
communicates  to  fimple  water,  an  antifeptic, 
diuretic,  and  exhilarating  quality.  It  is 
evidently  this  aerial  principle  which  gives  the 
agreeable  fmartnefs  and  poignancy  to  mineral 
waters,  and  which  imparts  life  and  energy 
to  the  other  ingredients,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  pervade  the  remoteft  recelTes  of 
the  human  frame,  and  fubdue  fome  of  the 
moft  obftinate  difeafes.  To  what  other 
principle  in  their  compofitipn  can  we  rati- 
onally attribute  thefe  furprifing  effe6ls?  Not 
furely  to  the  water  alone,  which  is  totally 
incapable  of  producing  them?  much  lefs  to 
the  mere  fplid  contents  which,  either  jointly 
or  feparately  confidered,  are  generally  far 
too  ina6tiye  and  inconfiderable  ever  to  exert: 
fuch  flupendous  powers? 

The  Phlogisticated  Air,  and  PIepa- 
Tic  Gas,  which  alfo  appear  to  enter  the 

compofition 
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compofltion  of  this  water,  may  produce 
powerful  effedls  proportionate  to  the'  pecur- 
liar  nature  of  fuch  fuhtile  fluids.  The  latter 
may  be  expe6led  to  impart  to  the  water  vir- 
tues fimilar  to  thofe  of  Hepar  Sulphuris, 
though  it  does  not  here  aflume  fo  grofs  a 
form,  or  become  fo  cognizable  to  the  fenfes. 
But  this  is  only  offered  as  conjedlure:  The 
medicinal  properties  of  thefe  elaftic  fluids 
are  far  too  little  known  to  warrant  us  in 
drawing  any  certain  concluflons  concerning 
them.  It  is  remarkable,  that  thefe,  in  com- 
mon ’ with  fixed  air,  when  received  into  the 
lungs  in  their  .elaftic  ftate,  fhould  prove  ex- 
tremely noxious,  and  fuddenly  deftroy  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  fyftem.  Yet  when  combined 
with  water,  they  not  only  may  be  fafely 
taken  into  the  ftomach,  but  prove  highly 
medicinal. 

As  Cheltenham  Water  feems  to  derive 
its  exhilarating  quality  from  its  aerial  im- 
pregnation, 
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pr^ation,  curiofity  prompted  me  to  make 
the  following  trial  of  its  ^ifeds  on  vegetation. 

■ Exp.  25.  Two  plants  of  fpear-mint  were 
placed  with  their  roots  and  ftems  in  two  fe- 
|)arate  bottles  j one  of  the  bottles  contain- 
ing Cheltenham  water  frefh  drawn,  the  other 
common  pump  water.  The  plant  in  the 
Cheltenham  water  within  two  days  drooped 
and  withered,  while  the  other  remained  in  a 
healthy  flourilhiiig  ftate.  Hence  though 
this  impregnation  be  falutary  to  the  human 
conftitution,  it  appears  to  be  very  unfriendly 
to  the  principle  of  vegetation. 

Exp.  26.  Having  drank  the  Cheltenham 
water  regularly,  during  the  fpace  of  three 
weeks,  (except  a day  or  two  that  its  ufewas 
purpofely  fufpended)  and  having  attentively 
obferved  its  effects  on  myfelf,  and  others  who 
drank  it  under  my  dire6lion,  it  was  generally 
found  to  produce  a flight  giddinefs,  as  well 
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as  drowfinefs,  the  firft  two  or  tliree  days  of 
drinking  it,  bnt  feldom  afterwards. 

As  a cathartic,  it  operated  in  a moil  eafy, 
gentle,  and  certain  manner,  without  mate- 
jially  accelerating  the  pulfe,  or  deprelHng  the 
fpirits. 

It  moreover  promoted  appetite  and  digef- 
tion,  and  manifeftly  increafed  the  fecretions 
of  urine  and  perfpiration ; the  balance  in- 
clining fometimes  to  the  former,  at  others  to 
the  latter,  according  to  the  itate  of  the  body, 
the  degree  of  exercife,  or  expofure  to  heat 
or  cold. 


Difeafes  wherein  this  Water  is  indicated^ 

From  the  foregoing  account  it  appears, 
that  this  faline  Chalybeate  water  is  cathartic, 
diuretic,  and  fometimes  diaphoretic,  and  that 
it  operates  by  a very  gentle  ftimulus,  with- 
out 
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out  evidently  accelerating  the  circulation,  or 
irritating  the  nervous  fyftem,  like  the  rougher 
purgatives.  It  therefore  feems  to  be  princi- 
pally indicated  in  the  following  difeafes.  ' 

• - -0 

\ 

1.  In  morbid  affedlions  of  the  firft  pafla^ 
ges,  proceeding  from  coflivenefs,  indigeftion, 

acidity,  vitiated  bile,  putrid  fordes,  hoe- 
morrhoidal  complaints,  &c. 

2.  In  difeafes  of:  the  glandular  and  lym- 
phatic fyftem.  From  its  cleanfmg  and  de- 
terfive  qualities^,  it  promifes  great  utility  in 
affedlions  of  this  nature,  whether  arifing 
from  an  hereditary  taint,  intemperance,  im- 
proper foods,  or  too  fedentary  a life.  Under 
this  clafs  may  be  arranged,  fcrophulous  and 
other  tumours,  obftru(5tions  in  the  abdomi- 
nal yifcer.a,  particularly  of  the  mefenteric 
glands,  liver,  fpleen  or  kidnies,  ^ 

.3.  In  external  difeafes.,  and  cutaneous  af- 
fe6lions.  Under  this  head  may  be  claffed 
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various  difeafes,,  feated  in  more  remote  parts 
of  the  fyftemi  fucli;as  obftihate  opthalmias;i 
fordid  ulcers,  together  with , fcorbu tic,  and. 
herpetic  eruptions,,  and  other  cutaneous  de- 
foedations.  : • . :/  . " 

" ■ ...  - • - ^ ^ 1 ,r  ■ 

4.  In  certdn  nervous  complaints  proceed- 
ing from  impurities  of  the  blood  or  lymph, 
or  the  fuppreffion  of  cuftomary  evacuations. 
The  above  clafTes  comprehend  a great  variety 
of  chronic  difeafes,  in  which  reafon  and  ex- 
perience feem  to  unite  in  bearing  teftimony 
to  the  propriety  of.  this  water.  But  its  uti- 
lity, I conceive,  mull  depend  on  its  being 
taken  at  a very  early  period,  and  particularly 
fo  in  cafes  of  the  more  Jiubborn  kind. 


Wherein  doubtful — or  direSlly  contra-indicated, 

K 

It  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  many  of  the 
above-mentioned  difeafes  are  often  compli- 
cated 
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Cated  with  others  that  require  different  treat* 
meut,  and  which  confequently  muft  fender 
the  ufe  of  this  water  fometiiiies  doubtful,  at 
others  totally  repugnant  to  the  principal  in* 
tention  of  cure.  Thus  a queflion  arifes  of 
no  fmall  delicacy,  how  far  it  may  be  ufed 
with  fafety,  and  a prolpe^f  of  fucCefs^  in 
incipient  confomptions  proceeding  from  tu- 
bercles of  the  lungs  ? This  may  deferve  the 
attentive  obfervation  of  the  difeeming  part 
of  the  faculty^  who  alone  are  competent  to 
the  talk  of  diftinguifhing  tubercles  in  their 
nafeent  date,  or  of  obviating  the  progrefs-  of 

that  fatal  endemic  malady,  fo  highly  dedruc- 

\ 

tive  to  the  youthful  inhabitants  of  this  ifland. 
The  ill  fuccefs  that  has  hitherto  attended  the 
feveral  remedies  extolled  under  the  pompous 
terms  of  n)ulneraries,  peBorals,  and  balfamicsj 
tacitly  admonlfhes  us  to  adopt  other  methods 
of  treatment,  and  to  form  our  indications 
of  cure  on  more  rational  principles.  A mi- 
iieraV  water  therefore,  whidi  .pofTefTes  the 

power 
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power  of  pervading  the  lymphatic  fyftem 
and  of  dilburthening  obftrufted  glands  in 
remote  parts  of  the  machine,  by  promoting 
an  increafed  fecretion  from  the  inteftinal 
glands,  and  that  without  heating,  or  weak^ 
enii>g  the  frame,  feems  to  merit  at  leaft  a 
candid  trial.  If  the  fmall  portion  of  iron 
contained  in  the  water,  fhould  be  dreaded  on 
account  of  its  fuppofed  heating  quality,  be 
it  remembered,  that  this  obje6lion  lies  much 
Wronger  againft  the  rehnous  gums^  balfams, 
fquills^  which  are  neverthelefs  daily  ex- 
hibited in  this  difeafe,  without  fear  or  ap- 
prehenfion.  But  where  tubercles,  or  other 
glandular  tumours,  have  advanced  to  a certain 
pitch  in  the  lungs  or  other  vital  organs,  no 
permanent  relief,  it  is  to  be  feared,  can  be  ex- 
pedled  from  this,  or  perhaps  any  other  re- 
medy hitherto  difcovered. 

4 

To  particularize  the  various  circumftances, 
wherein  the  ufe  of  this  water  may  be  doubt- 
ful 
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fal  or  improper,  would  be  not  only  tedious^ 
but  fuperfluous.  It  may  be  fufiicient^to 
obferve  in  general,  that  wherever  the  vital 
powers  have  been  greatly ‘diminilhed,  or  the 
ftrength  impaired  by  natural,  or  artificial 
difcharges>  pv  other  debilitating  caufes,  or 
finally,  where  evacuants  deprefs  the  fpirits, 
or  irritate  the  nerves,  it  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  adminiflered  as  a direfl  purgative,  nor 
even  in  fmall  dofes  as  an  alterative,  without 
the  utmofl  circumfpe^tion.  Neither  ought 
the  purgative  courfe  in  any  cafe  be  continued 
for  feveral  weeks  fuccefiively  without  inter- 
million. Much  lefs  fhould  this  water  be  ever 

« 

wantonly  drank,  or  unnecelTarily,  as  certain 
ignorant  ruftics  are  wont  to  do  without  mea- 
fure  or  bounds,  as  if  profufe  purgation  was 
a matter  of  indifference,  or  rather  necelfary 
to  improve  good  health, — a fatal  delufion, 
wliich  undermines  the  powers  of  life,  and 
in  weakly  habits,  generally  ufhers  in  a long 
and  difmal  train  of  hypochondriacal  or  ner- 


vous 


vous  fymptoms ! Nor  are  inftarices  wanting 
wherein  impaired  vifion,  or  even  a Gutta 
Serena,  have  been  occafioned  by  an  abufe  of 
this  kind. 


DireBions  for  drinking  it  with  fuccefs. 

The  moft  fuitable  feafon  for  a courfe  of 
the  Cheltenham  water,  is  undoubtedly  during 
the  fummer  months ^ namely,  from  the  mid-^ 
die  of  May,  till  the  latter  end  of  September* 
In  cafes  of  exigency,  it  may  be  ufed  at  other 
times,  though  feldom  with  equal  advantage* 

With  regard  to  preparatory  means,  inter- 
nal medicines  are  generally  fuperfluousj  the 
water  itfelf  fupplies  its  own  proper  prepara- 
tive, and,  if  properly  managed,  fuperfedes 
the  ufe  of  other  evacuants.  Warm  bathing 
indeed  is  fometimes  previoufly  neceflary  to 
its  fuccefs  in  certain  ftubborn  cafes,  attended 

E with 
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with  obflru^led  peffpiratipn,  rigidity  of  .the 
fibres,  fpafmodic  flriiSures,  cutaneous  af- 
fedlions,  ,&c.  Jn  thefe,  and  various  other 
inftances  of  this  kind,  our  celebrated  warm 
fprings  at  Bath  very  juflly  bear  the  pre-emi- 
nence, and  ought  therefore  to  precede  that 
of  Cheltenham,  or  rather  fupply  its  place. 
The  Bath  waters  are,  moreover,  much  better 
provided  with  every  neceffary  convenience  for 
general  or  partial  application.  The  Chel- 
tenham water,  in  its  turn,  prefents  us  with 
a very  ufeful  preparative  for  a courfe  of  the 
Bath  waters,  or  even  its  neutral  fait,  where 
a gentle  cooling  purgative  only  is  required. 


I 


Early  riling  being  conducive  to  health  in 

general,  and  to  the  fuccefsful  ule  of  this 

\ 

water  in  particular,  the  drinkers  ought  to  re- 
pair to  the  fpring  at  an  early  hour,  and 
drink  the  water  frefh  at  the  fountain  head, 
the  inftant  it  is  poured  into  the  glafs,  left  the 
aerial  particles  fliould  exhale. 


Admitting 
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Admitting  the  importance  of  thefe  fubtile 
fluids,  we  may' account  for  the  material  dif- 
ference found  between  drinking  the'  water  in 
this  ftate,  and  after  it  has  flood  expofed  to 
the  air,  or  heen  c6nveyed'  to  a diflance. 
For  though  it  retains  its  purgative  quality 
after  the 'volatile  parts  have  efcaped,  yet  it 
feems  not  now  to  pafs  fo  far  into  the'  habit, 
or  to  produce  the  fame  effedls,  as  when  it  is 
drank  frefli,  and  replete  with  thefe  adlive 
principles.  Hence  we  perceive  the  error  of 
thofe  who,  through  indolence  or  inattention, 
content  themfelves  with  having  the  water 
brought  by  their  fervants  to  their  lodgings'  in 
bottles,  often  very  imperfedlly  corked.  A 
cuflom  too  prevalent,  efpecially  among  people 
of  fafliion,  who  thus  lofe  the  main  efficacy 
of  the  water,  not  to  mention  the  exercife  in 
the  open  air  fo  highly  conducive  to  its  fuccefs. 

At  the  beginning,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
drink  only  a quarter  of  a pint  three  times  a 
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day  at  proper  inteivals  from  meals.  For  m- 
ftance,  the  firft  glafs  an  hour  before  breakfaft, 
the  fecond  an  hour  after  breakfaft,  and  the 
third  about  eleven  o’clock,  walking  or  riding 
between  each  glafs.  Thus  tKe  whole  may 
be  conveniently  over  before 'noon,  and  alfo 
admit  of  a pleafant  airing  before  dinner. 
^ After  the  firft  week,  the  quantity  may  be 
increafed  to  half  a pint  or  upwards,  three  or 
four  times  a day,  according  to  its  operation, 
and  the  intention  of  the  Preferiber.  When 
it  pafies  off  too  flowly,  a glafs  may  b^  taken  in 
the  evening,  or  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the 
neutral  fait  may  be  added  to  a half  pint  glafs 
of  the  water  (in  which  it  will  readily  difiblve) 
for  the  morning  dofe;  drinking  immediately 
after  it  a bafon  of  warm  tea  or  gruel,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  water  occafions  a fenfe  of  chill t 
nefs,  or  flatulency  in  the  ftomach  or  bowels. 
Some,  with  a view  to  obviate  thefe  inconve- 
niences, heat  the  water  over  the  fire,  wliich, 
by  dilTipating  its  volatile  parts,  diminifhes 

its 
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its  virtues,  and  iriftead  of  rendering  it  'more 
palatable,  as  Dr.  Rutty  perfuades  us,  makes 
it  mudi  more  naufeousi  Others,  with  a 
fimilar  intention,  have  recourfe  to  tin6lures, 
elTences,  or  fundry  aromatic  feeds  in  form  of 
comfits,  or  fugar  plumbs  j when  a glafs  of 
fimple  peppermint  water,  or  even  brifk  exer- 
cife  alone,  would  anfwerthe  intention  much 
better,  and  that  without  perverting  the  ope- 
ration of  the  water,  or  injuring  the  digeftive 
powers,  which  an  habitual  ufe  of  fuch  reme- 
dies is  extremely  apt  to  do. 

/ 

A courfe  of  this  water  may  require  from 
three  to  five  weeks  or  upwards,  but  not  with- 
out fufpending  its  ufe  two  or  three  days  at 
proper  intervals,  and  then  finally  leaving  it  off 
in  the  fame  gradual  manner  in  which  it  was 
begun,  ufing  for  two  or  three  weeks  after,  a 
more  abftemious  diet,  and  guarding  againfi: 
coftivenefs.  The  propriety  of  the  above 
caution  will  appear  obvious,  when  it  is  con- 

fidered, 
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fidered;;  that  large  evacuations  when  long 
continued,  and  afterwards  fuddenly  fup- 
preffed,  are  folllowed  by  a dangerous  plethora, 
efpeci^lly  if'' a free  courfe  of  living  be  impru- 
dently indulged.  Hence  perhaps  may  be 
explained  the  vertigo,  head-ache,  lethargy, 
and  other  manifeft  fymptoms  of  plenitude, 
which  fometimes  fucceed  fuch  improper  ma- 
nagement, and  which  in  general,  might  very 
eafily  be  prevented  by  due  attention  to  thefe 
particulars. 


Diet  and  'Regime}!, 

Intemperance,  or  inattention  to  diet  or 
regimen,  may  entirely  defeat  the  hopes  of 
the  patient  as  well  as  of  the  Praclitioner,  in 
regard  to  the  utility  of  this  water.  Such  are 
the  immoderate  irfe  of  grofs  animal  food, 
the  abufe  of  ftrong  liquors,  indolence,  late 
hours,  hot  rooms,  and  fudden  expofure  to 

cold. 
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cold,  particularly  in  the  night  fafeon,  or 
drinking  cold  liquors  after  the  body  is  heated 
cby  dancing,  or  other  .violent  exercife. 

The  food,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  be 
moderate  in  quantity,  fimple,  eafy  of  digef- 
tion,  and  nutritious.  It  fhould  alfo  be  ac- 
companied with  a due  proportion  of  farina- 
ceous aliment,  and  efculent  vegetables,  moil 
of  which  the  foil  of  this  country  produces 
in  great  abundance,  and  very  high  perfeclion. 

Milk  and  lignt  fpoon-meats  are  in  general 
preferable  to  either  tea  or  coffee.  Chocolate 
may  be  alfo  ufed  with  freedom. 

Summer  fruits  either  before  or  after  meals 
are  by  no  means  objeftionable,  provided  they 
are  perfedUy  ripe,  and  eaten  with  moderation. 

The  exercife  fhould  confift  chiefly  of  riding 
or  walking,  and  fhould  be  ufed  before  meals, 
and  regularly  purfued  during  the  whole  courfe. 
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Above  all  things,  the  mind  ought  to  be 
kept  tranquil  or  agreeably  amufed.*  Deep 
concern  about  bulinefs,  or  domeftic  affairs 
muff  for  a while  be  difmiffed,  and  every  caufe 
of  grief,  anxiety,  or  inquietude,  diligently 
avoided: — A circumftance  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, and  ever  to  be  had  in  view  by  thofe 
.who  wifh  to  reap  lafting  benefit  from  a courfe 
of  the  water. 

Having  thus  attempted  briefly  to  point 
out  the  general  principles  of  the  Cheltenham 
water,  the  difeafes  in  which  it  is  indicated, 
and  the  dire(5Hons  neceffary  to  its  fuccefsful 
ufe,  I forbear  defcending  to  particulars.  The 
nature  of  the  water  being  once  underffood, 
thefe  will  readily  fuggefl:  themfelves  to  the 
intelligent  Reader.  As  no  invariable  i\ile  in 
matters  of  this  fort  can  be  laid  down,  the 

* Refpefting  the  Public  Amufements,  Natural  Curlolities, 
Agreeable  Rides,  Extenfive  Profpefts,  &c.  appertaining  to  [the 
place.  See  The  Cheltenham  Guide, — the  Tour  to  Chel- 
tenham,— and  History  of  Glocestershire. 
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difcreet  Pra6litioner  will  vary  the  plan  accord- 
ing to  the  operation  of  the  water,  the  ftate 
of  the  difeafe,  the  conftitution  of  the  patient, 

and  other  circumftances. 

• ( 

To  conclude: — Since  the  nature  and 
qualities  of  mineral  waters  can  only  be  afcer-- 
tained  by  a feries  of  experiments  and  obfer- 
vations  inftituted  on  the  fpot,  it  were  earrieftly 
to  be  wifhed,  that  a new,  and  accurate 
Analysis  of  all  our  principal  Springs 
were  undertaken  by  authority,  as  a mat- 
ter of  public  concern. 

T^hat  in  the  interim,  the  refident  Prafti- 
tioners  would  expedite  the  work,  by  prefer- 
ving  accurate  journals  of  the  principal  cafes 
committed  to  their  care,  candidly  noting 
down  the  unsuccessful,  as  well  as  the  fuc- 
cefsful  events.  The  refult  of  fuch  an  in- 
quiry, impartially  ftated,  v/ould  redound 
much  to  their  honour,  and  afford  the  public 

F , 
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more  fatisfaftory  information  concerning  the 
waters,  than  they  have  ever  yet  been  fa- 
voured with. 

It  would  alfo  refcue  our  medicinal  fprings 
from  the  opprobrium  of  being  frequented,  as 
they  now  commonly  are,  on  no  better  foun- 
dation than  that  of  fafhion,  or  caprice.  Some 
it  would  raife  to  public  fame,  that  are  now 
obfcurely  known  j others  it  would  ftrip  of 
their  falfe  renown,  by  expofing  the  fabulous 
cures,  attributed  to  them  by  ignorance,  felf^ 
intercft,  or  fuperftitipri.  Each  would  thus, 
in  time,  find  its  own  proper  level  in  the  fcale 
of  merit.  Their  natural  and  chemical  hiflory 
'being  finally  completed,  their  comparative 
virtues  would  be  afcertained,  fcience  enlight- 
ened, and  the  pra6tice  of  rnedicine  improved. 

piffant  Pra6litioners  would  then  be  ena- 
bled to  form  a more  adequate  judgment  con- 
cerning them,  and,  inftead  of  being  mifled 

by 
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by  the  erroneous  opinions  of  preceding 
writers,  would  be  qualified  to  corredl  them. 
Inftead  of  fending  their  Patients  indifcrimi- 
nately  from  one  Mineral  Water  to  another, 
they  would,  in  the  firfi:  inftance,  be  compe- 
tent to  determine  their  choice  with  propriety. 
Inftead  of  difpatching  them  in  purfuit  of 
imaginary  virtues,  they  would  be  enabled  to 
diredt  them  to  thofe  that  were  rial.. 

Any  communications  on  the  above  plan, 
relative  to  the  Cheltenham  Water,  wherein 
the  cafes  are  important^  and  the  fadts  well  au-- 
thenticated^  will  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
Author  of  this  little  EflTay,  and  alfo  gratefully 
acknowledged,  fhould  a future  Edition  be 
called  for. 
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